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who imported tables and chests of ebony inlaid
with ivory. It was they whose wives were bravely
fitted out with petticoats, over which an upper
garment was looped to display the velvet, cloth,
silk, or satin which marked the social position and
material wealth of the wearer. The burgher him-
self went clad, according to his wealth, in cloaks
of cloth or velvet, embroidered or silk-lined; but
he always wore wide boots and wide breeches and a
coat adorned with an abundance of buttons, the
whole topped by a broad-brimmed hat adorned
with buckles and feathers and seldom removed
in the house. The dress of the farmers was simpler
than that of the town-dwellers or burghers. It
consisted generally of wide breeches, a hemdrok
or shirt-coat made of wool or cotton, an overfrock
called a paltsrok, a low flat collar, the usual wide-
brimmed hat, and shoes of leather on Sundays, and
of wood on week-days for work on the bouwerie.
The children of burghers and farmers alike were
clad in miniature copies of the garb of their elders,
doubtless in many cases wearing the same garments

and those who had married the daughters of citizens. A payment of
twenty guilders was exacted of all such. This effort to promote class
distinctions was soon abandoned. In 1668 the distinction was abol-
ished and every burgher, on payment of fifty guilders, was declared
entitled to all burgher privileges.